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“Goals of Economic Life” 


The study initiated three years ago by the Department 
of the Church and Economic Life of the Federal Council 
of Churches, with the aid of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
has produced its first report in a volume entitled Goals of 
Economic Life. INFORMATION SERVICE will devote an 
issue to each of the six books as they appear. 

The present volume, which contains a Foreword by 
Charles P. Taft, chairman of the Department and of the 
Study Committee, consists of a group of scholarly essays, 
jointly planned but independently written, and fitted into 
a single “framework.” This framework, it is explained in 
the Introduction, written by Professor Theodore M. 
Greene of Yale, was “laid down at the outset.” It pro- 
vided for “an analysis of our complex economy, with spe- 
cial regard to the values which it promotes and fails to 
promote; for a study of this economy in the context of 
wider secular and ethical perspectives; and, finally, for a 
critique of our economic society from the religious per- 
spective of the Christian faith.” 

The writers represent not only various academic dis- 
ciplines but different philosophical outlooks. They all agree, 
says Mr. Greene, that ‘a human being can be understood 
only in the context of his total environment.” There is 
less agreement, he frankly states, “as to whether all 
natural phenomena, inanimate and animate, subhuman and 
human, should be conceived of within a still more embrac- 
ing framework of ‘spiritual laws,’ and as the creation of 
a Deity who transcends the whole of nature and sustains 
it as its ultimate Ground.” This proposition, “a basic 
affirmation of the Christian faith,’ is expounded and de- 
fended by some of the writers, and inferentially accepted 
by others, but some of the group are unprepared to com- 
mit themselves to a metaphysical position. There is, how- 
ever, this element of common faith among the writers: 
“We all believe that the universe in which we find our- 
selves is, in some meaningful sense, a whole whose parts, 
aspects, and dimensions are related to one another in many 
ways, and that man’s persistent attempts to discern the 
basic structure and character of this ‘whole’ are themselves 
meaningful and significant.” 

Mr. Greene sums up a major concern of the group in 


_ this question: “In short, what sort of noncompetitive life 


net can be placed under the institution of competition to 
safeguard its demonstrable values and to minimize its no 


* less demonstrable dangers?” He presently adds: “The 


1 Edited by A. Dudley Ward. New York, Harper & Bros., 1953. 
$4.00. The series is described on the back page of this issue. 


problem which we debated and never resolved was whether 
self-interest, defined inclusively to embrace all types of 
human satisfaction, is or is not in conflict with an altruism 
defined to include all types of concern for the welfare of 
others.” 

In what follows attention is given chiefly to those por- 
tions of this very instructive book which seem to have 
most relevance to the general theme of the study, even 
though this makes it necessary to limit sharply the ref- 
erences to some valuable chapters. 


As Economists See It 


Part I begins with a survey of the opinions of econ- 
omists concerning the aims of economic life. The author 
of the chapter is John M. Clark, professor of political 
economy at Columbia University. “If the term ‘goal’,” he 
writes, “implies a final terminus, it had better be translated 
‘aspirations’; since we look to endless change, and can 
hardly hope to resolve all the conflicts between different 
aspirations and organize them into a single unified goal. 
For economists, ‘goals’ will remain plural, made up of 
wants of different sorts. In general, economists are most 
keenly alive to personal wants for personal use. They are 
tolerant of altruistic wants, so long as these do not assume 
too much power to interfere in others’ affairs, for they 
continue to hold that people are on the whole better 
judges of their own needs than of others’.” Coming to the 
problem of values, he says: 

“Among value criteria, several grades may be distin- 
guished. First comes the currently effective standard, ex- 
pressed in the conditions society maintains or permits. This 
includes things approved as desirable, but it includes also 
many recognized abuses which society has merely not 
found effective ways of removing. The existing verdict 
of the market on the worth of different economic activities 
is a standard of this sort. . . . Some economists regard 
their job, gua economists, as ending with this standard.” 

A second standard is that set by a community consensus 
of “what is desirable.” Mr. Clark contends that “econo- 
mists can and should appeal from the first standard to 
the second.” A third step is toward “more ultimate ethical 
standards by which the prevailing community judgment 
might be held right or wrong.” This, Mr. Clark holds, is 
outside the economist’s particular field. 

Then follows a brief sketch of the historical develop- 
ment of economic theory, tracing it through the mercan- 
tilists, the physiocrats, Adam Smith, Bentham, Malthus, 
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Ricardo, and Mill. The present century has seen the rise 
of “institutional” theory, which is in contrast to the class- 
ical, laissez-faire doctrine in demechanizing the conception 
of the “market” and relating it in value terms to the whole 
complex of human institutions. What is called “welfare 
economics” is an aspect of this development in which wel- 
fare is treated as an “organic whole.” One gains from 
this account the impression of a trend toward economic 
thinking that is less mathematical, less exact, less dogmatic, 
and more impregnated with concern for values. 

On the perennial problem of the business cycle—recur- 
rent mass unemployment—Mr. Clark thus indicates the 
prevailing trend of economists’ thinking : “American econ- 
omists have not generally adopted the theory, espoused 
by various economists speaking for organized labor, that 
a general wage increase regularly stimulates employment 
and can help avert a threatened depression (as was urged 
in 1945-1946). Neither have American economists adopted 
the theory of recovery via wage reduction.” 

Considerations bearing on fundamental human free- 
doms seem to be “gaining in importance in the typical 
economist’s appraisal of the case for private enterprise, 
as problems of near-monopoly and unstable employment 
make the customary economic arguments relatively weaker. 
Danger to political and personal freedoms does not pre- 
velit some economists from espousing democratic collec- 
tivisin, but it probably does deter others. They may admit 
the reality of the danger, even while they discount dogmatic 
statements that freedom is one and indivisible and that 
political and intellectual freedoms stand or fall with busi- 
ness freedom and the ‘profit system.’ ” 

Mr. Clark concludes that “the American economy, and 
our way of thinking about it,” has been transformed “into 
something which is not recognizable as the ‘capitalism’ or 
‘individualism’ of the mid-nineteenth century.” He points 
up the discussion with these questions: “Can we restore 
the saving positive value which medieval society had, by 
learning to act as members of one body under the strains 
of a dynamic, and not a static, society, maintaining the 
freedom and the vigor of individual incentive which are 
essential to progress? In short, can we do all this in ways 
that preserve an all-pervading basis of voluntary action, 
rather than replacing this with totalitarian discipline?” 


“Progress” as a Goal 


Kenneth E. Boulding, professor of economics at the 
University of Michigan, sets the amazing productiveness 
of our era against the dark background of history. Two 
“almost universal forces” have conspired, in the past, to 
make any “age of plenty” short-lived. “One is the Mal- 
thusian principle—that in the absence of deliberate checks 
on the growth of population, an improvement in the food 
supply will simply enable the population to grow to the 
point where numbers are once more checked by malnu- 
trition. The other is the pride of the powerful, which 
leads to the expenditure of resources on luxury, buildings, 
and war beyond what the agricultural base can support, 
with consequent capital consumption and decline.” Mis- 
fortune, may, to be sure, overtake us, but our economic 
situation is unprecedented. “The United States at present 
produces all the food that it needs, and more, with less 
than 20 per cent of its population: less than two hundred 
years ago it required something like 95 per cent of the 
population to produce its food supply. Nor are we at the 
end of this process. Even if there is no further improve- 
ment in the knowledge of agricultural techniques—even 


if present techniques were merely applied more extensively 
—it would be possible to produce our food with 10 per 
cent of the population or even less.” 

Regarding the concern of the moral philosophers over 
the persistence of poverty Mr. Boulding says: “There is 
no avenue to the abolition of poverty save through the 
increase of productivity.” 

Mr. Boulding propounds an interesting thesis concern- 
ing the relation of religion to social progress: “One may 
venture a hypothesis that those societies in which conver- 
sion or convincement has been an important part of the 
religious experience of individuals will be much more open 
to change than those societies in which the prevailing 
pattern is to grow up without any conversion experience 
into a secure and established pattern of life.” 

Mr. Boulding calls, however, for a reassessment of the 
influence of the Protestant Reformation on economic 
progress. There has been too much emphasis, he thinks, 
‘on the exploitive aspects of capitalism, which are not 
so significant quantitatively as is its aspect as an extraor- 
dinary movement of economic progress.” He notes that 
“instability of output and employment” has been the most 
grievous aspect of our economic system. “In large part,” 
he says, “this instability is unnecessary and can be avoided 
if government is prepared to accept its proper responsi- 
bility as a ‘governor’ or stabilizer. Were this difficulty to 
be cleared out of the way, Protestantism should once more 
be able to shoulder its prime historic mission as the pro- 
moter of enterprise in its best sense, the search for con- 
stantly better ways of doing everything. This does not 
commit it either to ‘public’ or to ‘private’ enterprise—in- 
deed, this distinction is no matter of principle, and the 
choice among various forms of enterprise should be en- 
tirely pragmatic.” 


Historical and Cultural Perspective 


.\ study of human societies shows the preponderance of 
such factors in economic motivation as social acceptance, 
“status,” and prestige. This appears in the exposition 
given by Clarence H. Danhof, formerly professor of public 
affairs, Princeton University. “The inadequacy of money- 
income incentives to workers in mass-production indus- 
tries, particularly those engaged in highly repetitive opera- 
tions, has been recently recognized.” The economic system 
itself “functions also as the channel through which non- 
economic values of the most personal kind are sought.” 
Indeed, Mr. Danhof attributes to the church and to the 
state some of the money-mindedness that characterizes 
western culture. “For the power of the papacy was in no 
insignificant way dependent upon its ability to gather to- 
gether substantial resources which involved transporting 
large sums of money to Rome. . . . It was Calvinism which 
gave to pecuniary-profit-mindedness and hence to economic 
activity a religious justification of profound significance.” 

In his chapter on “Comparative Economic Systems,” 
Eduard Heimann, professor of economics at the New 
School of Social Research, makes a remark that is closely 
relevant at this point: “Only on Protestant soil did capital- 
ism become the dominant and lasting system of production, 
and only then could it spread to other areas.” Mr. Hei- 
mann indicts “economic rationalism’—characteristic of 
both laissez faire and communism—as a sort of unmoral 
calculus of efficiency factors which encourages the agents 
of economic activities to “regard themselves as exempted 
from other norms.” He characterizes our present system 
thus: “capitalism restrained by liberal democracy is a 
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far ery from the classic capitalism of the McKinley and 
Coolidge eras. But it is not socialism either... . Both the 
remaining distance and the positive relation between prag- 
matic American liberal democracy and emerging prag- 
matic European socialism are illumined by the Marshall 
Plan, which would not be the creative achievement that 
it is if the two were identical, and would not have been 
possible if they were too different.” 


Some Philosophical Questions 


William Vickrey, associate professor of economics at 
Columbia, points out the limitation of economics on the 
ethical side: “Economics cannot supply from within itself 
a generally applicable and acceptable rule for comparing 
the merits of the degree of satisfaction achieved by differ- 
ent individuals. Thus, when asked to advise on a choice 
between two policies that involve different distributions 
of income, an economist as economist must be mute for 
lack of the appropriate value basis.” The economist needs 
from the moral philosopher light on value criteria. How 
evaluate equality in relation to productivity ? How appraise 
the claim to special economic reward of the person with a 
high 10? How evaluate “informative” advertising in re- 
lation to propagandist advertising ? “To what extent should 
the present generation stint itself or exert itself to provide 
a greater heritage of resources for future generations?” 


The Role of Government 


“All men should enjoy the minimum economic condi- 
tions and opportunities requisite for a decent and healthy 
life.” 

“Economic power must be held continuously in check, 
so that it does not exploit individuals or groups, exalt 
private interest against public advantage, restrict access 
to opportunity, suppress the liberty of opinion, or other- 
wise dominate the creative life of the community.” 


These are the two “primary principles” laid down by 
Robert M. Maclver of Columbia University in seeking 
to define the role of government in economic life. It is not, 
he insists, the function of government “to define or to pur- 
sue the goals of living, but only to establish the conditions 
under which men can more fully and more freely seek 
their goals.” The first principle “vindicates alike the 
primary brotherhood of man in community and the po- 
tential worth and dignity of man himself: It is thus a 
primary expression of the essential Christian ethic—and 
indeed of the ethic of all the great religions.” The second 
principle provides a sanction for the exercise by govern- 
ment of its unique coercive power, in the economic sphere. 


In a chapter on governmental economic policy Clark C. 
Bloom of the State University of Iowa concludes that it 
is unrealistic to anticipate “a comprehensive government 
economic policy with a clearly defined hierarchy of goals 
and uncontradictory means for their attainment.” Indeed, 
what is a “satisfactory” economy is a difficult question. 
It seems safe to say that an economy “will be considered 
adequate when the influential groups therein consider that 
sufficient attention is being given their points of view.” 


Law—Freedom—Justice 


On the basis of legal case material, Walton Hamilton, 
formerly professor of law at Yale, concludes: “The 
moral quality of human behavior in the aggregate is the 
moral quality of the arrangements for life and work which 
human beings obey.” A basic moral requirement is “free 
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play for the dynamic urge.” “The competitive system 
seems to be the best device which as yet our culture has 
hit on for releasing and developing the creative faculties 
inherent in the people.” He has a poor opinion of govern- 
ment regulation. Of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
he says: “At the beginning it was staunch in the public 
service ; but as years have passed, moth and rust have over- 
taken its establishment.” 

Relevant at this point is the discussion by Frank H. 
Knight, University of Chicago economist, of the conflict 
between freedom and justice as value goals: “A govern- 
ment that undertakes to conduct or to control in any de- 
tail the economic life of a modern industrial nation will be 
virtually compelled to stabilize its authority, i.e., to sup- 
press opposition. Thus the result of any effort to secure 
an impossible justice will be to sacrifice both freedom and 
justice by establishing a despotism.” He thinks the scope 
and the evils of monopoly greatly exaggerated. 

Mr. Knight disagrees with the orthodox Christian di- 
agnosis. “Deliberate evil, ill will, ‘sin,’” he says, “is real, 
of course; but it is not the main source of social problems. 
Men in general are ‘sincere’ in putting forward their claims 
as rights. Indeed, the more sincere they are, the more 
serious the conflict.” Liberalism, defined as the “spirit of 
freedom for all” is held to be a product of the Enlighten- 
ment. “Its root may be found in a new faith, faith in man, 
in reason and human reasonableness and generosity—the 
antithesis of the doctrine of Original Sin.” 


Contributions of Biology, Anthropology and Psychology 


The chapters on biological, anthropological and psycho- 
logical contributions to the study contain much important 
material which we hope to make the subject of a later 
article in INFORMATION SeRvIcE. We have space here to 
note only a few passages. 

Biological—Alfred E. Emerson, professor of zoology, 
University of Chicago: 

“Natural selection has not just favored the strong, the 
powerful, and the courageous. It has led to adaptation in 
innumerable directions, including both competitive and co- 
operative interrelations. Cooperation within the organism 
and within the intraspecies population often increases ef- 
ficiency and well-being and is therefore subject to positive 
selective pressures.” 

“Tt seems plausible that competition among men may be 
socially beneficial at optimal pressures and that either too 
much or too little competition might interfere with the 
growth of cooperative social organizations.” 


Anthropological—Ralph Linton, professor of anthropol- 
ogy, Yale University: 

“Primitive Communism” is a “myth.” Casual observa- 
tion in “primitive” communities has led to superficial judg- 
ments. “Closer acquaintance will always show that such 
practices operate against a background of clearly defined 
concepts of private property. There may be the same easy, 
informal borrowing and lending of objects which char- 
acterize some of our own small, closely knit social group- 
ings (fraternity houses, for example), but such temporary 
use is never confused with ownership. . . . Communism, in 
the sense of common ownership of all resources and prod- 
ucts, is to be found only in organizations, such as some 
religious orders, which have highly sophisticated, civi- 
lized background.” On the other hand, “in most primitive 
societies profit in the modern sense is a very secondary 
consideration.” 
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Psychological—Donald Snygg, professor of psychology, 
State University Teachers College, Oswego, N. ¥.: 
“One of the most prominent of the ‘common sense’ 
barriers to better understanding of human nature is the 
widespread belief that economic motives are the only ones 
that matter in the economic realm. Studies of employe as- 
pirations in American industry do not confirm the idea that 
pay is the only incentive or even the most important one.” 
“Another common-sense idea which does not stand up 
in a is the idea that people are inevitably competi- 
tive... . As a rule teachers who depend on competition as 
“a means of motivation are able to get the majority of their 
students to compete only when they ‘choose up sides’ and 
appeal to group loyalties.” 


Values and Faith 


Inevitably, the present study comes to grips with some 
ultimate philosophical questions which are discussed in a 
chapter by Professor Greene. Are values objectively real? 
Are there absolute values, and if so can man apprehend 
them? What contribution does religious faith make to 
man’s value system? Mr. Greene contends that “a case 
can be made for the objectivity of values without recourse 
to theology,” though he adheres firmly to the Christian 
faith. He insists also that there are absolutes in the value 
sphere, but he indicates a middle course between a “self- 
destructive relativism” and an “authoritarian dogmatism.” 
Man can progressively advance toward the apprehension 
of the ultimately true and good; but “all human evalua- 
tions have been, are, and must be finite and fallible.” 


Religious faith is a “venture”; its ultimate postulates 
are not susceptible of logical proof, but are validated in 
experience. Faith does not trench upon the sphere of 
science, for man has the “ability to move dialectically, back 
and forth, between an attitude of commitment and an at- 
titude of critical scrutiny.” 


A Theological Foundation 


The chapter by John C. Bennett of Union Theological 
Seminary considers “the goals of economic life from the 
point of view of Christian theology in its Protestant form.” 
He takes his departure from the Oxford Conference on 
Life and Work (1937) the report of which is familiar to 
many of our readers. Most essentially, Christianity in- 
sists that the economic order is “not fully autonomous’— 
not a law unto itself, as liberal economic theory has tended 
to make it. (Cf. Professor Heimann’s indictment above.) 
Economic “laws” are not in themselves ‘“‘a natural revela- 
tion of the divine will.” Such a conception is idolatrous. 
God is transcendent, but not remote. His Kingdom is 
over all of life and He is the “only absolute owner of prop- 
erty.” 

Man is sinful, but (contrary to the common notion) the 
doctrine of the “fall” of man “is a symbol of the faith 
that sin is not characteristic of the essential nature of 
man.” Man is, indeed, “more likely to be driven by the 
hunger for affection, the desire for social approval or 
status, than by conscious economic interest.’”” Love is the 
ultimate Christian imperative, but not all ethical require- 
ments are deducible directly from it. “In any existing so- 
ciety the pressure of necessity and the pull of some eco- 
nomic advantage are, within limits, desirable if the 
economic system is to be adequately productive.” 


Conclusion 


Reinhold Niebuhr of Union Theological Seminary, in a 
concluding chapter entitled “The Christian Faith and the 
Economic Life of Liberal Society,” reviews the series of 
essays and puts them in the perspective of his own thought. 
That perspective is now too well known to need elucida- 
tion here. With his accustomed realism he credits “class- 
ical economic liberalism” with a wise reliance on self-in- 
terest rather than “benevolence” or “moral suasion,” and 
with wisdom in “freeing economic activities from irrele- 
vant and frequently undue restrictive political controls.” 
But liberalism was blind to the results of economic power, 
and mistakenly tended to “equate every form of self-in- 
terest with economic interest.” 


Whereas economic liberalism feared only political power 
—constantly guarding against the state—Marxism “as- 
sumed that all economic power would be destroyed through 
the abolition of the right of possession.” Result: a po- 
litical oligarchy and an “odious” tyranny. 


“Both justice and freedom may be secured if the mis- 
take is not made of believing that the one flows inevitably 
from the other.” Those classes that suffer most from the 
“dislocations” of the economic system tend to favor “con- 
trol” and “planning.” Those who stand to gain most from 
an enterprise economy tend to stress economic freedom 
as the foundation of democracy. As a matter of fact, 
“both sides in this ideological struggle obviously have hold 
of a truth which must be supplemented by the truth which 
the other side cherishes.” The Christian faith in relation 
to society “requires that both the law of love be affirmed 
and the fact of the persistence of self-love be fully recog- 
nized.” 


The Six Volume Series 


The titles and authors of the remaining books in the 
series, the first of which is reviewed above, and the pro- 
spective publication dates are as follows: 


The Organisational Revolution, a Study in the Ethics of Eco- 
nomic Organization, by Kenneth E. Boulding. Publication date: 
February, 1953. $3.50. 


Social Responsibilities of the Businessman, by Howard R. Bowen. 
Publication date: Probably May, 1953. 


American Income and Its Use, by Elizabeth Hoyt, Joseph Mc- 
Connell, Janet Hooks, and Margaret Reid. Publication date: 
Probably July, 1953. 


The American Economy and the Lives of People, by A. Dudley 
Ward, Stanley Leavy, and Lawrence Freedman. Probable pub- 
lication date: September, 1953. 


Ethics and Economic Life, by Howard R. Bowen, John C. Ben- 
nett, William Adams Brown, Reinhold Niebuhr, and Roswell P. 
Barnes. Probable publication date: November, 1953. 


The purpose of the study project reported in these 
volumes is thus defined: “to explore ethical principles for 
economic life that are consistent with Christian doctrine, 
that are realistic in terms of present-day conditions in the 
United States and elsewhere, and that are helpful to in- 
dividuals and groups in making their economic decisions.” 

The director of the project is Rev. A. Dudley Ward, 


and the professional consultant Professor Howard R. 
Bowen of Williams College. 
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